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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 
Continued. 


Tue happy day at length arrived that brought Clermont 
letters from England. ‘The packet had been taken to Mrs. 
Dan’s; but as Clermont was not there, it was detained at 
the ofice. But language cannot describe the consternation 
ef Mr. Bankly, on the receipt of Mr. A’s letter: aghast he 
stood, nor could his senses conceive it possible that the 
contents were true. What! a thousand dollars as a re- 
compence—for what? for he did not think thata clerk could 
feel. His own heart had been so long dead to the voice of 
fame that he concluded every one was callous as himself. 
It was true, he had vilified Clermont as an impostor; 
had refused to supply him with money even for nece 
expenses, and when Mr. Pemberton called to inform him of 
his illness declared, he considered him as an unprincipled 
villain who had tried to impose on his credulity—But I 
was too cunning for him; and as the business had miscar- 
ried, why I had nothing to do with him even if he were the 
person he said, though I don’t believe him. But when he 
received an angry letter from the man whose name was the 
prop of his dwindling credit; fear seized his abject soul, and 
the petty tyrant trembled for the worm whom he had tried 
in wain to crash through his emissaries. But serene in 
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conscious innocence, Clermont had been stung, but never 
wounded, by this malice: they might mortify but could 
not injure him; and now, when with abject ‘submission, 
Mr. Bankly craved his pardon, the heart of Clermont ex- 
panded to his offered hand of friendship, and in the warm 
srasp, was every injury forgotten. Not so Mr. Bankly; 
conscious inferiority made him hate the man he courted; 
and while his words were those of kindness, his heart de- 
creed his ruin. He now invited him so cordially to mak c 
his house his home, that Clermont hesitated; but a look 
from Mr. Fisher made him decline the invitation. I shall, 
said he, leave the state of New York in a few weeks, and 
those [ have already promisec to Mr. Visher; therefore it 
will not be in my power. And do you return to Europe, 
sir? No, sir; I shall pass a few years in Philadelphia and 
Boston; probably [ may see the greatest part of the states 
before I return to England. Then you don’t propose going 
into business in Philadeldhia? Not on my own account, 
sir; but I am engaged in the CoN -house of Mr. 
Meade & Son, in Philadelphia, and by a strange fatality, 
[ am ordered by Mr. A. to deliver this letter to the firm. 
Mr. Bankly looked confounded, but remained silent for 
some time; then telling Clermont he was ready at any time 
to pay him ene thousand dollars, Clermont thanked him, 
and the day following was appointed to receive the money. 
Whata scoundrel! ian Fisher, when he was gone. Why 
so, sir? replied Clermont. ‘That is best known to myself, 
rephed the worthy man. If you mean with regard to his 
treatment of me, [ think he does not merit the epithet, for 
though I cannot acquit him, neither can I condemn him 
for being cautious. But prudence is not his general cha- 
racter; heisrashand i impetuous; therefore had he not feared 
your obsev ation, he would not have deviated from nature. 
The letter from En gland, the reverse of fortune, and pure 
air, with the cheerful society of people who he felt esteem- 
ed him,—all combined to reanimate the spirits of Herbert, 
and give new life to his sinking frame; and when he walked 
into Mrs. Dan’s parlour, Harriet declared ’pon her word 
she would not have known him no where else, while Phebe 
Sheperd eyed him with silent pleasure. She was an only 
daughter of a rich ignorant purse proud mother who idoli- 
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zed her. But money was her deity: to gain it she had sa- 
crificed every thing; and now it became her punishment. 
for in every handsome young fellow who paid attention to 
her daughter, she fancied she beheld a swindler who wanted 
to cheat her out of it before she died: therefore every admi- 
rer of Phebe’s was dismissed, unless he had a fortune; and 
unfortunately those who had wealth, had been refined by 
education, and though the daughter pleased them the haugh , 
ty mother made them fear that a branch from such a root 
would not always be the same agreeable being she now ap= 
peared, and afterafew visitsthey desertedthe house. Phebe’s 
education had been never attended to by either father or 
mother; therefore the school-mistress had had the sole ma- 
nagement, and being herself an amiable woman had done 
more towards the the cultivation of her mind than her pa- 
rents desired; for she taught her the pleasures of men- 
tal acquirements, and impressed on lier heart so high a 
respect for talents that she held them even superior to inte- 
grity. But when she found in Clermont those two rare 
qualities united, her admiration and respect were changed 
to love, andshe resolved by bestowing herself on him to raise 
him to affluence and its attendant respect. But Clermont 
though polite was distant; and when he saw her home, the 
conversation never even bordered on /a belle passion, to the 
infinite mortification of Phebe who thought him a stoic. 
But when sickness confined him to his chamber and threat- 
ened his life, her passion knew no restraint; for then 


No descent rules ef custom could controul, 


Nor hide the wild disorder of her soul. EE. Rowe. 


And Mrs. Dan’s made the secret known to all the family; 
while Phebe had the mortification of hearmg her mother 
declare that no Englishman should have her money. But 
Madam, said Phebe, my fortune is my own when Iam 
one and twenty; so you cannot help me doing as I please. 
But alas for Phebe! Clermont continued insensible; nor 
could the raillery of the boarders nor the assurapce of Mrs. 
Dan prevail on him to credit them, nor to think he had one 
attraction to subdue a female heart: while poor Johnson 
sighed for her in his soul, -but hopeless was his passion. 
Well, I am sure this is a favour that you will even look 4 
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us poor New York girls, when the Brooklyn de//es are so 
much our superiors. Clermont smiled. Sophia run to 
him ; he caught her in his arms, and fondly kissed her. 
W ell, Sophia, said he, | am come to stay one week with 
vou. O how glad I am, cried she, and Miss Phebe will be 
glad too, wont you? for then you can talk to him afl and 
not so much abouthim. Phebe blushed; Harriet laughed; 
and Mrs. Dan said if she told tales she should be whipped. 
\Why it aint a story, for she talks about him all the time. 
Can you give me house room, Mrs. Dan, for one week? 
Certainty sir; any thing for money—no doing without it. 

Clermont smiled; well, ma’am, then I amat home for that 
time. And where are you going then? said Harriet. ‘lo 
Philadelphia Miss. For how long, sir? said Mrs. Dan. 
Perhaps forever, madam : I have received letters from En- 
glan dl, and I shall now bidadieu to New York. Then we 
may all hang or drown curselves for you, said Harriet. Nay, 
now you are severe, Harriet; for except Sophia, there is none 
that ‘will ever think of me. Ha, ha, ha, laughed Harriet; 

look at Miss Sheperd. Phebe was crimson, then pale and 
red in a second, while Clermont cast his eyes on the ground, 
and both mother and daughter enjoyed their mutual pain 
with malignant pleasure, 

(To be continued.) 





SPRING.—4f Fragment. 

Behold that delightful season advancing when pleasure 
sparkles in every eye; and songs of gladness cheer every 
licart; when Flora, Ceres and Pomona are preparing to 
greet us with their choicest fav ours; When the labourer 
receives his reward in the abundance of his harvest, and 
the feathered choirs salute him with their morning songs, 
while he cheerfully pursues his allotted task unwearied— 
for sweet are the labours of the field where health is waf. 
tedon every breeze, and gentle peace presides in the heart. 

PHEBE, 
. sini 


A woman may always judge of the estimation in whéch she is held 
by the conversation which is addressed to her. Miss EnGswoarrn, 





Silent contempt, is the only proper repel a female can 
five to insult. 
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THOUGHTS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


That a liberal education is requisite to conduce to the 
vespectabilty and happiness of the Female sex, every per- 
son who justly appreciate; their rank in society must allow 
and every advocate for polite literature will surely sup- 
port that opinion; although I am concious that there are 
numbers who would circumscribe their mental acquire- 
ments to merely reading the scriptures; or that they 


At least in no abstruser volume look, 
Than the learned records of a cookery book. 


deeming the female mind a soil not worth cvitivating. But 
these opinions are founded in ignorance od ought to be 
hurled to the abyss of folly; for why shou’d we suppose 
that our Creator has been more bountiful to the male 
than the female sex? and where mind is given, it surely 
ought to be cultivated. What society can a man find more 
agreeable than that ofa well informed woman (I do not 
mean a learned lady ) but one that is conversant with his- 
tory, geography and Sacred writ: from whose lips flows the 
power that enchaints the soul and rivets the attention! no- 
thing can be more gratifying nor contribute more to rati- 
onal recreation than this fascinating charm, far surpassing 
the fading flower of beauty which creates in the heart the 
short lived tyranny of passion. Although the admired fair 
should not be handsome, the lovely effusions of her mind 
are sufficient to create ten thousand charms. Books offer 
an inexhaustible source of pleasure and information; but 
without education it is moraly impossible any person can 
sip the genuine essence they contain. W ithout books, 

it may be said, ‘‘ God is silent, Justice dormant, Physic 
at a stand, Philosophy lame, Letters dumb, and all things 
buried in darkness.’?’ Without books, the human mind 
would be a chaos: they often supply the want of natural 
genius and invention, and can exalta person who has a good 
memory to a level with true genius who is destitute of their 
assistance. These invaluable treasures who but a cynic 
would desire to exclude from the fairest part of the crea- 
tion? ‘Though it is generally admitted that the abstruse 
sciences are too fatiguing for the minds of Females; yet in 
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taste, elegance, fancy, and brilliancy of imagination, they 
are certainly entitled to the wreath of bays, and itis only a 
mezn tyrannical spirit that refuses them the ‘admiration due 
—of which kind, Madam, decs not rank your constant read- 


er. : ALPHA. 


A LETTER. 

Mapam, 
‘Uhe enquiry of Aliquem Quisque, whether my mar- 
riage is a happy one or not—I am proud to answer, and 
especially as Lam conscious that it will gratify my Bien id 
Sorat) han Sago to learn, that I am blest shove the common 
lot of itiortals. ‘rom the day that | entered into what is 
called the matrimonial fetters, I have enjoy ed an uninter- 
rupted state of felicity. My dear Betsy is all an affection- 
ate husband can desire: she is cheerful, industrious, and 
economical, mild, yet firm, a stranger to caprice. I find 
in her gentle smiles, and soft sv mpathy, a healing balm for 
| every disappointment, aud mortification I experience in 
my intercourse with the world. We are notrich, but have 
a run hd ree that produces us a genteel sufhciency; 
end when the labours of the day are past, and] return to 
ny own abode, I find a plentiful meal, clean house, cheer- 
ful wife, and-lov ely boy, rosy asa chétub, who extends his 
little arms and sweetly lisps papa. Methinks my heart 
will sometimes burst with rapture ; and I hourly bless the 





Bex che lors’ Hall. One only wish now reigns in my heart- 


that is, to rescue ny friend Sago ! from the thraidom of those 


eynies Who rule him witha rod of iron. 


Lam, madam, yours 
1. FRIENDLY. 


ee 


QUESTIONS: 


Which the Pditress will be obliged to some of her cor 


respondents to answer. 

In what instance is a farmer, a Merchant, an Artist, ora 
more independent than a Mechanic? 
\\ hy do people eenerally prefer the productions snd 
manufactures of forcign nations to those - their own? 
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ANSWER TO QUESTION I. 


To acquire a scientifie knowledge of the English lang- 
uage, is it necessary to learn the latin or any foreign lang- 
uage. 

‘ LETTER I. 
Mapam. 

Ir is my opinion, that this question which you have 
proposed to your correspondents, has not been a very in- 
—s one; if | may be permitted to Judge by the pauci- 

of communications you have received on the subject. 
A, Z, & Edgar are I believe the only persons who have ta- 
ken it into consideration. Many of your fair readers may 
perhaps think that the topic has been sufficiently discussea, 

each side of the question having found an advocate: but in 
this particular I must beg leave todis:entfromthem: though 
I think the #egale would have been equally satisfactory to 
the ladies, if this article had been excluded. But as the que- 
stion is still asked, and the subject has not been fully inves- 
tigated, permit me to offer you some additional remarks on 
ite and if they should become prolix, I must intreat you to 
be lenient in your criticisms, as the subject embraces an ex- 
tensive scope, and words having some relation to ideas, and 
ideas some relation to things, ‘‘the detaching the thoughts 
from other subjects to the immediate question,” admits of a 


vague definition. Ido not wish to accuse A, Z, or Edgar 


with want of talents or infor mation, by my assertion that the 

subject has not been fully inv estigated; nor will i presume 
to say I will do this; but the communication of the former 
is very brief, and the latter has in my « pikion taken th< 

wrong side of the est’ * these are the faults which | 
will endéav our to remedy. The origin of language is bu- 

ried in obscurity . Lhe most rational writers on the subjects 
suppose that when God created man he instructed him in 
the rudiments of speech.and enabled him to give appe! lation» 
tosensible objects & gave him a capacityas his wants Gidea 
mereased, to designate them by certaim words, or oral signs 
which were agreed to by mankind, and used as acommon 


. n Edgar, or any other person, has any: em: rks to make on these 
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mcdium for the communication of thought. As language 

Was at its commencement merely oral, all words of neces-~ 
sary or common use were spoken before they were written. 
When alphabets were invented,every penman endeavoured 
to express as he could the sounds he was accustomed to 
pronounce, and as these were sounded differently by difl- 
erent persons, it necessarily occasioned that orthographical 
diversity which is so conspicuous in the first books of all 
nitions. 

One language prevailed before the flood,and till the foun- 

dation of the tower of Babel, when it is belived several 
originated. But what tongue the antediluvians spoke, or 
which they were that took their rise on the plains or 
Shinar, we know not. Some assert that the primeval lan- 
guage is extinct; and that the Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee 
are dialects of it which remain. 
The priority of language has been contended for by various 
nations. The Egyptians, and Pheenicians long since had a 
dispute on the subject. ‘The Armenians plead that the ark 
rested in their country; the Greeks the copiousness of their 
tongue; the Chinese theirlong duration as anation, and their 
acquaintance with the arts and sciences; the Hebrews their 
having the sacred oracles committed to their care; the Cop- 
tic Basque Briton and Teutonic, have all found their advo- 
cates; and from the last some have not hesitated to derive 
the Hebrew itself. Where nothing ts certainly known we 
are apt to indulge in hypotheses: and, as no one language 
at present existent, can be proved to be that which was 
spoken in paradise, linguists are content to divide the 
mother tongues, into the Hedrew and Arabic in the east, 
and ‘Teutonic and Sciavonic in the west. But even on this 
they are not agreed; Kircher will have the Coptic a mo- 
ther tongue; and Du Jon the Gothic above all others. 
From this it will appear, that most of our modern, and 
even those we term the dead or learned languages, are 
derivations. For alth ugh the Greeks plead the copiotis- 
ness of their tongue. the learned generally will not allow 
it to be the primeval one, as all or nearly all its roots can 
be traced to the Hebrew or Persian. 

The Latin has a great many terms derived from the 
Greek, particularity from the ALolic dialect of that nation, 
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and many others were taken from the Etrusci, Orci, and 
other aborigines of Italy. Aecording to Dr. johnson the 
Teutonic is the common parent both of it and the English. 
The foundation of the present English tongue was laid at 
the time the ancient Britons invited the Anglo-Saxons to 
their assistance whose language was a dialect of the 
Teutonic : it received great accessions and changes from 
the Danes, and Normans, at the times of their respective 
conquests, whose language were likewise branches of the 
Teutonic. Since the reformation, the learned have enriched 
it with many significant expressions, drawn from Greek and 
Homan literature ; the ingenious, and the fashionable, have 
imported occasional supplies, of French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German words: while the communications which the 
American, and British people maintain with remote 
nations, through the medium of government and com- 


merce, have made some additions to their vocabulary. 
WILLIAM. 


—_———s—a 


A FRAGMENT. 


When the assassin aims the stroke of death, he generally 
has some secret sense of injury, which impels him to seek 
revenge ; and actuated by a thirst of vengeance he gives 
the deadly blow, commits an act of cruelty for which the 
laws of God and man condemns him, and his life becomes 
the forfeit of his crimes. This is shocking. But when 
that chosen friend of our soul, one to whose inspection 
our heart was open, on whose truth we could have staked 
every hope of eternal happiness, that being whose presence 
was ever a source of pleasure and whose smile could banish 
care from the heart—when a secret blow is aimed at a 
person by that being, what are the feelings of your soul? 
are they not agonies insupportable?—they are ; and con- 
tempt alone can heal the wound ; for talents without in- 
teprity is an abuse of the gifts of the Creator. 


PIOMINGO. 


REMARK. 


No woman ever hates a man for being in love with her ; 
but many a woman hates a man for being a friend to her. 
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VARIETY—No I. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 

That gives it all it’s flavour. 
Madam, 

I have no doubt the readers of your Regale, 
will readily assent to the truth of the above ‘distich, and 
join me in recommending variety to the Tea Tray. The 
best recommendation however is to furnish a constituent 
part of that variety, and for this purpuse, I shall occasion 
ly send you a few trifles s of a whimsical nature, selected, 
and original—when I can get them. As for the ieee follow 

ing, I believe they belong to the O’s; but any person who 
may chuse to claim them, shall be heartily welcome. 
Your’s 





BRUSH. 


MiIstTakk, 

A courtier at cards, with a friend quite jocose, 

Had shortsighted eyes, and a very long nose; 
The courtier’s proboscis, as close he regards 

‘he spots on his pasteboard would strike his friend’s cards. 
Who, thereupon, pulled his silk opeerinee out, 
An d leisurely wiped the poor courtier’s snout; 

“hen, * pardon my error;” said he, ‘‘ | repine 
That I blew sir your nose but I thought it Was mine.’ 


Hetti ng Odds. 

A dispute once arising, between M. and K. 
Cries the former’? ‘ the fact, sur, is just as I say; 
You'll, be positive, K. but to back what I said, 
Against a peach dumpling, Wil wager my head;’’ 
K. replied, with a sneer “ I would take by the gecds 
Your waver at once, but I never bet odds. 

WITHDRAWING A 
ihe 


COUNTENANCE. 
Pim as hom ely as sin, yet of no littl 


le grace, 


Once was lecturing Ton n, on thie G unit of his ways: — 
Says he; Tom, you ne’er mind, sir, rel igion or law, 


‘ . } '? 
countenance from vou Dil, therefore, wihdraw: 
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‘< Pray do, ” replies Tom, with sarcastical grin, 
“For an uglier countenance pe rte Was seen. 


SELECTED. 


XTRAORDINARY ACTOR. 
LO! here lies a player ofno common merits; 
He always played best, when he played without spirits. 


99 





Aw Excuse. 
A Cobler was charged with breaking the Sabbath; 
‘Why please your great reverence,” quoth he; 
The Sabbath if J were not sometimes to break, 
The Sabbath would quickly break me. 


A Negro once preaching from the sufferings of Jonah, 
began, thus:—My good friends, now I tell you a great 
mackeral. (miracle) Dere was a great man called Jonah— 
He swallow a whale !”—An old black, sitting near the pul- 


pit, 


a fellow for fish. 
AMERICAN GALLANTRY 


Under this title I have occasionally selected such inci. 
dents in our military annals, as irom the minutenness, had 
c:caped the view of historians: but which were calculated 
to excite the high and honourabie feelings of patriotisim. 
The present war has again awakened the cnergies of the 
nation; and already produced examples of signal intrepid- 





J 


rt 
the united states that our national pride, and our hopes of 
ory at this moment repose. We have never been able to 

iook without great satisfaction on the fearless profession 
th le nursery of | gencrous courage, and of high minded pat 
jotism to whose followers every form of danger is alike 
familiar and without terror. 


Nor toil, nor hazard, nor distress, appear 
‘Yo sink the seamen with unmanly fear; 
Who from the face of danger strive to turn, 
indignant trom the social bour they spurn; 
No future ills, unknown, their souis appal, 
‘They know ne danzer, of thev scorn if all. 


tere 


pit, said—‘t I guess he Mugian, (Bermudian) he h—d/ of 


y among our countrymen. Itis however, on the navy of 
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ADDRESS. 


Be thou as frogen waters chaste, 
As nevis emblem pure, 

Vile Siander’s penny-trumpet blast, 
Thou still art destined to endure. 


This dread Medusa will impeach 
That honesty she cannot bear, 

Those virtues which she cannot reach, 
That happiness she cannot share, 


Whene’er she rears her snaky crest 
Succeeds the guiltless to destroy, 

*Tis transport to her haggard breast 
A plenitude of savage joy. 


The bliss of others forms her woes, 
*Tis ruin all that woe beguiles; 

For happiness her sorrow flows, 
For sorrow she is drest in smiles, 


Where’er she moves will pale despair, 
And iron cruelty be found; 

Wohere’er she breathes, the tainted ar, 
Sheds deadly poison ali around. 


In hell th’ ignoble fiend was born; 
Who stoops her damned aid to claim, 
Shall live the mark for generous scorn, 
And die a monument of shame. VALERAN. 


> Gee 


“THE JOY OF GRIEF.” 


I sing not of the joys of love, 

Nor yet from hope I’d seek relief; 

The theme which now my lyre moves, 
The joy of grief: 


A joy,the gay have never known; 

Sorrow they hate, and they have lief 

To hate it worse; yet I will own 
The joy of grief. 


When father, and when mother died, 

My good friends rendered me relief; 

Then, then I felt, (although I cried) 
The joy of grief. 
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When sickness came, and from my cheek, 
Stole all the roses like a thief; 
I felt, even in that mournful week, 

The joy of grief. 


When friends prov’d false, and joined my fees, 
(Even he, whom I esteemed the chief) 
I felt, even in this sea of woes, 

The joy of grief. " 


~ 


When e’er the world, I ’gan to roam, 

’Though all were to my sorrows deaé, 

I felt, whene’er [ thought on hone, 
The joy of grief. 


Through every period of my life, 
(Although it may exceed belief,) 
I’ve felt, (whatever ills betide) 
The joy of grief. ADOLESCESS. 


——- + ee - 


A SONG, 


iN PRAISE OF LARER’S BEER——BY TIMOTHY TWIST. 


O! Larer’s beer! 
So brisk and clear! 
Thou art, thou art my darling; 
¥rom thee, my heart, 
i ne’er will part, 
Tho’ parsons still be snarlitte. 


The devil’s snare, 
Distillers are, 
Let whisky burst the quofam; 
While beer delights, 
And still invites, 
To push about the jorum, 


TO THE BLUE DEVILS. 


Avaunt, dark clouds, that o’er me lowWer-~ 

Come, gentle truth, and by thy power, 

Dispel them with thy rays divine, 

And let calm reason ever shine. 

But I alas! am fancy’s slave; 

And tost on her tempestuous wave, 

Must sometimes feel the demons’ sway, 

€From which all comfort flies away) 

Yeleped rhe Biuee, by all well’gnown, r 
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Who feed not fancy’s chilling frown. 
Thus every pleasure brings a pain, 
And all some joyless hours sustain; 
ut fly, ye blues, henec, far from me, 


»*? 


Pin weary of such company. ELLEN, 


CECILIA TO ROSA. 
You say that the muse her kind aid wont impart, 
To extract that sweet tire that abounds In your heart. 
If she sullenly pout and thus frown upon you, 
Minerva invoke who to genius still true, 
Ifer power the bright goddess to you can’t refuse, 
And aided by that you may smiie at the muse. 
‘Yoo long has Melpomene engrossed all your fire; 
Do forsake that dull nymph, and Thalia admire; 
So beauteotis ber poesy, so playful her song, 
‘That deliehted you’d rove her gay meadows along, 
in her groves amidst warblers so cheerful you’d roam, 
Not e’en Burlingion village wouldtempt you from home, 
What, though exiled from power, still your fancy is free, 
Then cloud not her brow with dark melancholy, 
Thus in youth’s gzyest season to mope and repine, 
© no, dearest Rosa, that fate is not thine; 
Misfortune has not frown’d severely on thee, 
Nor a husband’s harsh word call’d a tear to your eye, 
Your Alonzo is al] that your heart e’er desires, 
Then arouse up your muse and rekindle her fires; 
By a mother advised, and kind friends still caress’d, 
"Lis but fancy that plants the sharp thorn in your breast 


_——-_ + a 


A DREAM. 
TO JULIA. 


Now the night was far advancing, 
And my nund was sore oppress’c; 
When lo! a voice I heard enchanting, 

Deep it thrili’d my troubled breast. 


Soon I saw a sight surprising, 
Soon { heard that voice egain; 
Then my breast in transport rising, 
Lost its anguish and its pain. 


Fairer than the lily seeming, 
Lovely Julia caught my sight, 

Lustre from her bright eyes beaming, 
Shed a dawn, as morning hight. 
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J enraptured soon embrac’d her, 
Kiss’d her lips so rosy there, 

Warmly to my bosom press’d him, 
Happy I such bliss to share. 


She with looks, soft sympathising, 
Gently sooth’d my soul to rest; 

Love’s dominion soft arising, 
Reign’d triumphant in my breast. 


Now my mind was wrapp’d in gladness, 
ier Il awoke—the morning beam, 

Quickly turnd those joys to sadness; 

Soon I found ’twas all a dream! ALBERT. 


REPLY TO MOZART’S STANZAS. 
Entitled, “ Forget me not.” 


ADDRESSED TO HENRY. 


Can mirth thy memory steal? Ah never! 

Not all life’s golden dreams of joy, 

Thy loy’d remembrance from my heart can sever, 
Nor there thy cherish’d image e’er destroy. 


Ah?! could the wish effect the power to change, 
Think not unmeaning folly could engage! 
Insensate could I turn so far from thee, 

And lose thy memory? Ah! it cannot be! 


Could I forget thee heedless of thy anguish, 

f’en when thy heart felt sorrow’s lighest pain, 

No, months and years would still behold me languish, 
Till I could see thee smile on grief again. 


Ah! thoughts of many hours belong to thee, 
‘lo thee and Heaven this heart I consecrate; 
And when to that bright region we shall flee, 
Eternal joy shall seal terrestial fate. MARY. 


——=3D + eo 


MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening, the 8th inst. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
“Mr. John Harwood, to Miss Catharine Bates, of the district of 
Southwark, 
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DEATHS. 
In this city, on the llth inst, Mrs. Miller, wife of Coptain Andrew 


Miller. 
On the 14th, Richard Sharp, sq. of the island of Barbadoes. 
On the 16th, in the 40th year of his age, Mr. Robert Bane, coach 
: maker. 

On the 16th, Mr, James Harris, in the 77th year of his age, and 41 
yeurs sexton ot St. Paul’s church. 

At the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York, Licut. William A. Hadda- 
woy, of the United States Nary, late frigate Essex. 

At Bosion, on the 4th inst. aged 64 years, Join Warren, M. D. Pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and professor of Anato: 
my in Harvard Universty. 

On ithe 19th ult. Henry Dinzerfeld, Esqe Secretary of the Missis- 
sinpt Territory, and Register ofthe Land Office west of Pearl River 

At New Orleans, on the 20th ult, Gen. Byrd Smith. 

3 + a —- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

With pleasure we grect our old friend Seffho’s return, and antici- 
pate much from her correspondence. 

EKdvar and £iiza—the Common Place Book—Alma, and Cceilia, next 
Week. 

We thank Crito for his remarks; but praise we cannot publish. 

Ve think the Sottle Washer, could do better; but too many words 
peecede ber meaning in the first: she must try again cn the same sub- 
rec’; it is a very good one. 

' ‘The modern route is too trite for the Tea Trav. 

co Subcribers are respectiully informed, that the sixth payment 
will be collected next Saturday, and they are particularly requested not 
} to puy any boys. 


’ ;’ 2 
PEMALE EDUCATION. 
THE SUBSCRIBER HAS OPENED AN ACADEMY? 
No.1], 5S. Sixth St. opposite the Shakespeare Buildings, 
FOR YOUNG LADES, 

As the number of Pupils will be limited, and several are a!ready en- 
gaced, it is requested that parents, Guardians and others inclining to 
patronize the Seminary will, as early as possible, send their asdress 
to No, 9, Cherry strect, or to the ollice of the Ladies’ Tea Tray, N. 
§, South Fifth street. 

The price of tuition shall be as moderate as that of any other expe- 
rienced teacher in the city, and regulated by the nature and number of 
the branches of useful or polite Literature desired to be taught. 


Geo. Booth. 
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